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to be the case with the hypothetical helium, which gives
in the chromosphere spectrum an intensely brilliant yel-
low line, known as D3, because it is very near to the
sodium-lines, D and D2. At times, and especially in
the' neighborhood of sun-spots, a very faint dark line
marks its place, but usually the spectrum of the photo-
sphere fails to give the slightest indication of its pres-
ence. There are fourteen similar cases in different parts
of the spectrum, but only three or four of them are
probably identifiable with the lines of any terrestrial
element.

In this case, however, the element, whatever it may
be, though not represented by a dark line in the spec-
trum of the photosphere, still is represented in another
and an intelligible manner.

The case of oxygen* is peculiar. It does not show
itself by any conspicuous dark lines; neither are the
bright lines of its ordinary spectrum found in the chro-
mosphere. In 18Y7 Dr. Henry Draper, of New York,
announced that he had discovered its presence in the
sun, and he published photographs which show, in a very
convincing manner, the coincidence between the bright
lines of this element and certain bright spaces or bands
in the solar spectrum. His method of procedure was
to form the spectrum of oxygen by means of sparks
from a powerful induction-coil, worked by a dynamo-
electric machine, itself driven by an engine. These
sparks passed between iron terminals, in a little cham-
ber wrought out of soapstone, through which a cur-
rent of pure oxygen was forced at atmospheric pressure
nearly; sometimes, however, air was used instead, giv-
ing the same results, except that the spectrum of ni-
trogen was then superadded to that of oxygen. The
* See note at the end of this chapter, page 101.